











“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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, 
MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA CADWALLADER. 
¥. (Continued from page 324.) 
© In a letter written by B. U., of Henrietta, 
roe county, New York, Tenth month 24th, 
, to Priscilla’s husband and son-in-law, are 
the following remarks: 
*“Our much beloved friend, your dear Pris- 
cilla Cadwallader’s stay in this country seems 
0 be remarkably protracted. I willingly devote 
8 few moments to inform you of her getting 
Bre since our last Genesee Yearly Meeting, in 
ixth month, 1835, which she attended. 
She was then in a comfortable state of health, 
Which she had recovered after many months 
a8, of which you have had the particulars. 
At our Yearly Meeting, Friends expressed much 
ity and s — with her, as noticed in the 
, pistle to the ndiana Yearly Meeting. After 
Which she again Gidianaanl, travelling in the 
rOReC of her religious labors, although she 
had taken’a heavy cold which settled on her 
but she continued to travel among Friends 
others, in some places =e the families 
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and of many different persuasions. She was cor- 
a dially received by them, and very great open- 
60. 





~ i 2¢8s was manifested towards her ; and her labors 
of love under the anointing power of the Truth, 
which her mind mania to be centered, were 





vents 








Tined pa ften refreshing to many minds, and bore evi- 
ishers atm ’ence that she realized the fulfilment of the an- 








lent promise, ‘Lo, I am with you alway.’” 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. The Friend, at whose house she had been 


confined several months by severe indisposition , 
speaking of Priscilla’s long visit in their neigh- 
borhood, says : 

“T think it right to notice her sudden release 
from further labor in this part of the country, 
and her hasty departure for home, after her long 
absence. 

“My husband was taking her and her com- 
panion to Farmington, she having a prospect of 
visiting the families there; after riding several 
miles in silence, Priscilla said: ‘Isaac, thou 
mayst turn back ; I am released from the service, 
oak at liberty to go home.’ This unexpected 
releasement was so welcome to her, we could 
hardly persuade her to stay one night longer. 
Next morning she left us.” 


The following Testimony, issued by Junius 
Monthly Meeting, soon after her return home, 
and addressed to her Monthly Meeting, pos- 
sesses an interest which gives it a place in this 
memoir. It shows the esteem in which she was 
held by those Friends, among whom she was 
often detained months at a time by illness: 


“To Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana : 


“Dear Friends,—Our beloved Friend, Pris- 
cilla Cadwallader, having been long absent from 
you, in the prosecution of her religious visit, 
and during a considerable portion of the time 
which has elapsed, her lot having been cast 


oe 
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within the limits of this Yearly Meeting, (Gene-| “Twelfth month 29th, 1850.—On Fi 
see,) where also, she was long confined by bodily} morning we were at Little Britain meetings 
indisposition, we deem it right to inform you| Priscilla spoke clearly and satisfactorily on 
that her health being restored, she spent several | subject of woman’s preaching. After the meg 
weeks the past summer in this neighborhood,|ing had been some time settled, she said, in 
held a number of public meetings, and visited the | low voice, without rising from her seat, ‘ Wi 
families belonging to this meeting, in all which | holding more than is meet tendeth to poverty, 
her services have been truly satisfactory; her] Upon which a friend arose and said a few 
conversation among us has been such as be-| words. After meeting Priscilla told this friend 
cometh the gospel, and her ministry living and|she was sensible she had something to offer 
edifying. Tastes returned again to her out-| but was disposed to withhold it; had she ag 
ward abode with you, our prayers accompany | so, her (P.’s) way would have been closed. 

her, that the care of the Shepherd of Israel,} «3)st, West Nottingham.—We had 4 clos 
which has been -vouchsafed in the restoration of searching time. Hypocrisy and a persqcuting 
her health and her preservation in the life of| and envious spirit were testified @ainst.” Chr 
Truth, may continue to be abundantly her ex-| tian love was beautifully explained, ands tie 
perience ; and in that love which binds together ople were called to the principle of light and 


the Lord’s children everywhere, we commend life within, which would redeem from every sim 


her, as a sister beloved, to your sympathy, Chris-| This meeting closed after a touching prayer? 
tian fellowship, and unabated affectionate re-| « First month 5th.—Information ving beg 
d given, the meeting at New Garden was larg 


gard. 
“Signed by direction and on behalf of Junius | After a powerful communication, P. C. 


Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the State of! the knee with this language: ‘ Wilt #hony( 
New York, held Second month 21st, 1838. Father! show mercy unto this peoplé.# 


Wesster Larne, } Clerks.” | handmaid heareth the strife of swords and t 
DEANNA BoNnneEL, clashing of tongues.’ On coming into this ng 
In 1839 she obtained a minute to visit Friends | borhood, an unusual weight of exercise reg 
and others, within the verge of Indiana Yearly |0n Priscilla. This was somewhat relieved 
Meeting, which service was performed. the = of = meeting, — she f 
In 1846 another minute was obtained for Te- Sentlage bel ales os tin Waele Quarter! 
ligious service within the limits of Blue River | they eame in course. ; 
Quarterly Meeting. This service was also per-| ‘In the attendance of these meetings, F 
formed. We have no particulars of either jour-| W85 often engaged to call the people home t 
ney. etait Gem a See oh 
In 1850 a minute was received to visit the | Hor testimonies in the different meetings to 
meetings constituting Baltimore and Ohio Year-| importance of home work were powerful 
ly Meetings, and also some belonging to Phila- | impressive ; and her addresses to individual st 
delphia and New York Yearly Meetings. We With which she had to feel, bore eviden , 
have no account of her visit in Ohio, and but she was qualified to sit where the people 


; e's sg 7 On one occasion, under a sense that the ge 
little of her labors within the limits of Baltimore | stream was obstructed, the enquiry wa solet 


Yearly Meeting, only that she was in Loudon| sounded, ‘who hath filled Jacob’s well 
county, Virginia, in the Eleventh month of 1850. | trash, that so the pure water of life cannoly 


A Friend who travelled with her as com- ~ eae weer to be contenti . 
panion in a subsequent part of this journey, has y egpaap ye lecd of Oe take ex — va ai 
furnished a record of it, portions of which we | tempted + Vek upon prayer as a needles 
extract. formal thing, were counselled to drawy a 

It may be well to remark, in this connection, | the fountain of Light and Love, 
that in making extracts from the few journals | Prostration before Him who is the 


that have been available, while we have omitted ee ent’ a ey tole = ala 
much that no doubt would have interested many he ’ repeatedly testified, that as this Divil 


of our readers, we have endeavored to select Bee submitted to, it will preserve from envy 
such parts as most clearly show the char- ackbiting, and every feeling that would 
acter of our friend’s labors. To avoid being rate brother from brother, and sister from ¢ 


: : . The reverse of thus dwelling in unity+a@ 
prolix, we also have omitted in most cases, the brotherly kindness was clearly portrayed, aj 


names of persons by whom she has been kind)y/ that its effect would be ‘to divide in Jacob al 
entertained. scatter in Israel.’ But she believed there wel 
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sose Who wauld be able to stand firmlysupon | 


of glass that John saw, mingled with fire, 

ying the harps of God in their hands. This 

‘Cheered her on her way, and strengthened 

to call her endeared brothers and sisters to 

principle which would ensure their ever- 

sting peace. Under the spirit of supplication 

ich often remarkably rested upon her, she 

ently petitioned that He who ruleth in the 

s of his children, ‘ would bring the wander- 

_ers back from the barren mountains into the 

igreen pastures of life, even to that valley where 

re s dew lies long and the grass ‘is forever 
or on.’ ” 


“In 1851 and 1852 Priscilla visited many of 
_the meetings within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetii, and the families of Friends be- 
longing to the three Monthly Meetings in Phila- 


delphia. 

Our valued friend, the late Samuel Comfort, 
ashort time before his death, furnished the fol- 
lowing memorandum, which refers to two meet- 
+ ing#held in his neighborhood, during the prose- 

cution 6f the visit now before us : 

y “Tenth month 17th, 1851—We went with 
elle Cadwallader and companions to meet- 
ngj—a full meeting. Priscilla, after a consid- 
verable time of silence, and deep spiritual travail, 
Jepoke in the demonstration of the Spirit and with 
power many gospel truths,—not speculative but 
A, tical,—beginning with these words: “Who 
|, Mall speak in the name of the Lord?’ enlarging 
n the view that our God is a consuming fire ;— 

“that he consumes sin in the obedient soul ;— 
_ that none but those who are obedient to his law, 


“a have known him to consume sin by the 


g baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire in the soul, 
* ean speak in the name of the Lord ;—that 


Obedience was all He required;—that it was 


» disobedience which expelled man from Eden ;— 
that Eden could not be regained nor enjoyed but 
obedience, the obedience of Christ Jesus, 

. the blessed example and way to the Father ;— 
eéthat reason, though a noble gift, could not know 
sGog, but by divine illumination and revelation ; 
hat Christ was the tree of Life in the midst 


Meo the garden ;—that the believing and obedient 


Pfreely partake of the fruit;—that the flaming 
brd at the east of the garden was the love 
, to cut down and consume, or burn up 
a agressing nature—all sin in the soul, 
all the propensities of man’s mind 
the will of God’ These subjects 
were extensively spoken of and illustrated. 


» “18th.—My wife and I, and our M., went 


to P..C.’s meeting, appointed at Pennsbury, at 
3 P.M. She preached the gospel of salvation ; 

a sense given her of the state of the mem- 
bers of the meeting, and was much. favored in 
bearing testimony to the Truth, inviting to obe- 


. 
* 
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dience, and warning against disregarding and 
rejecting the offers of divine love and mercy. 
After a long and interesting communication, 
she bowed in solemn supplication.” 

During most of Priscilla’s labors within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at this 
time, our esteemed friend, the late Hannah Lu- 
kens, whose humility and devotion of life justly 
endeared her to many, was her sympathising 
companion. From the memoranda which she- 
occasionally made we have been allowed to 
make extracts. 

The account is not continuous, but it shows 
the nature of the services in which they were 
engaged, and embraces the time of the foregoing 
record of our friend, 8. C. There are also but 
few dates given, enough, however, to enable us 
to decide the time when these meetings were 
visited. 

“ Second month, 1851.—Left home to attend 
the Southern Quarter, as companion to P. C. 
The first meeting we attended was Appoquina- 
mink. The small house was well filled, and we 
had a good meeting. Most of those present 
were not Friends, and they told us there were 
‘but four men who were members;—no woman 
Friend belonged there; and the meeting was 
often attended by only one man, and sometimes 
his little son, seven years old—a remarkable 
child, lately deceased. The Quarterly Meeting 
held three days ;—was small, but very comforta- 
ble. Many of the Friends came a great dis- 
tance to attend. Our home was at Sarah Cow- 
gill’s, a dear old Friend, aged 88 years, but 
bright and lively as though it was still the days 
of her youth. When we arrived at the honse, 
she was standing on the porch; some one said, 
‘this is Hannah Lukens.’ She said, ‘not Mary 
Lukens’ daughter?’ When told it was, she 
took me earnestly by the hand and said: ‘Qh! 
come in,—that dear good woman,—TI never ex- 

cted to see one of her children. Oh! how I 
loved her.’ Sarah Cowgill was so kind and so 
much interested in the company of her friends, 
that she made me think many times of my dear 
mother. She seemed so alive in the Truth and 
in best things. We had an evening meeting at 
Camden, and at the Neck. At the latter, P. 
began with saying, ‘ The Lord loves all—the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor. He loves 
the poorest beggar who begs his bread from 
door to door equally with the king on his 
throne.’ She proceeded in a way that attracted 
the serious attention of every one, and her 
prayer was so affecting, that it seemed a very 
solemn meeting. Centrecame next. Itwasafa- 
vored time. 1 thought the feeling was enough 
to soften the hardest heart. But, as she told 
me afterwards, when she first stood up, she felt 
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there was great opposition to the principle, and 
she had hard wat be: atime. baat in my heart, 
surely the faithful will be clear. It was very 
grateful to my feelings to be present at these 
meetings. Pine Grove and Snow Hill meetings 
were both attended, and were favored seasons. 
Things were laid down (or opened) so plainly, 
that a child of ten years old could understand 
them. At Easton had a large meeting. It was 
® very ancient place, and looked like such an 
one. 
Penn had held meetings there, though not in 
the same house. This made me take more no- 
tice of the places. These dear, good men, who 
have long gone before, and left us such a bright 
example of justice, mercy, forbearance, and 
loving-kindness,—they were faithful in their 
day, and the remembrance thereof, seemed to 
create anew the desire that we of the present 
day may be alike faithful to what may be our 
part and measure to fill up. Having attended 
all the meetings that were laid out for us, Pris- 
cilla says she cannot see any way further at 
present. We are here at J. D.’s, and feel very 
comfortable, waiting to see which way we are to 
go next. Qh, it is good for us to wait, and 
trust, and feel our dependent state, as we 
along from day to day. -I have been glad to be 
with Priscilla. I have never looked back with 
regret, but have felt many times that I was in 
my place, though often feeling great weakness 
every way, and as a very little one: but blessed 
be the holy One, He was near to comfort me. 
At Bayside we had a good meeting among the 
Methodists. They were very attentive, and 
seemed grateful for the favor. Here we staid 
one night: it was very cold, being so near the 
water. When I rose in the morning and looked 
out.at the waves rolling and foaming, all white 
as far as the eye could reach, I said in my heart, 
how grand and magnificent are the works of the 
Almighty hand, which made the sea and the 
dry land. Whocan but praise Him! Priscilla 
feels the weight of her concern almost continu- 
ously. She seems to be in her place, and J 

























































have thought will do much good in gathering 
poor souls from earth to heaven. A blessed 
work! May it prosper. Next attended Tuckahe 
and Chestertown meetings, and several others. 
Priscilla had to repeat the language many 
times, ‘Come out of all noise and contention, and 
the strife of words; come home, come home to 
the Father’s house.’ The feeling was so solemn 
and impressive, that I could but desire that the 
call might be heard from one end of the earth 
to the other; or, as she ex d it, ‘from 
North to the South pole,’ that all might 
gathered to the one fold of eternal rest 









ce. 
“Third month.—Have returned home. Feel 
comfortable and satisfied with my little journey, 
and grateful for the favor of being at these 
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They told us that George Fox and Wm. | *8* 

























| plainly referable to early neglect in the culprits 









meetings, and other opportunities we have | j 
together.” t 

































(To be continued.) aay 
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Proverss.— Admonish a friend, it mayhe de 
he hath not done it; and if he have donei} § 8P°? 
that he doth it no more.” ap dorm 

“ Admonish thy friend, it may be he hag Doldi 
not said it; and if he have, that hewspeak it on 

in.” 

“ Admonish a friend ; for many times itisgg ute 
slander, aiid believe not every tale.” —Lcclesian @ 0° 
ticus 19: 18, 14, 15. nel: 

: tion 
from 

NOBLE SENTIMENTS. > t 
: 

Condemn no man, says John Wesley, for not with 
thinking as you think. Let every one enjoy aa Swit 
full and free liberty of thinking for himself. La care 
every man use his own judgment, since thre 
man must give an account of himself to God @ je, 
Abhor every approach, in every kind of degree tym 
to the spirit of persecution. If you cannot ree #  ji¢, 


son nor persuade a man into the truth, never inte 
attempt to force him into it. If love will net Bl styl 
compel him to come, leave him to God the Judge @ gay 








| of all. ; i I 
a 

CHRISTIAN ae ond cheeh Bl sub 
fulness, strength, and pleasure di imitive, i 
Christians ian the unity of their hearts ria 
the way and worship of God. Next to the d&@ ily 
light of immediate communion with God hi for 
-self, there is none like that which arises ow 
the harmonious exercise of the grace of th the 
Saints in their mutual duties and commut or. 
one with another. How are their spirits offi 
lighted and refreshed by it. What a lively str 
blem is there of Heaven. The courts of princes | 
afford no such delights.—Flavel. fra 
the 

in 

The following is one among a number of fi a 
collected by Horace Mann in an European tou § ¢ 
and published in his report to the Massachusettt im ** 
Board of Education. * 
A BENEVOLENT JUDGE. . 

At the head of a private Orphan House 
Potsdam, Prussia, is the venerable Von Tuth nm 
According to the laws of his country Von T hi 
fsa nobleman. His talents and acqui 8 al an al 
such that at a very early age he was clevatedto ff 4) 
the bench. This was, probably, an office for § , 
, and was attended with honors and emolu- § ,, 
‘}ments. He officiated as Judge for fourteen § 
years ; but in the course of this time so = je 
criminal cases were brought before him for ad- e 
judication, whose only cause and origin were 80 § , 
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into coal; thus showing a connection between 
the two. 

The essay, however, asserts that this matter 
“jis simply carbonized or blackened by being 
saturated with bitumen, and thus preserved in 
the form of wood coal or lignite.” But it is 
found where there is no evidence whatever of 
contact with bitumen, and it is always black ; 
and indeed vegetable matter always turns black 
when covered up with water or moist earth, 
und the assertion that these are not “ capable of 
transmutation into coal,” will hardly bear ex- 
amination. Writers have asserted, that bodies 
of trees have been found partly in and partly 
out of coal beds, part lignite and part oul; aba 
the part converted into coal as certainly a part 
of the original tree, as the part converted into 
lignite. This is considered a connecting link 
in the theory of “the vegetable origin of coal,” 
and one that is not easily set aside. 

Another corroborating circumstance is the 
impressions of vegetables in the strata near the 
coal, many of these impressions are extremely 
beautiful and perfect, and botanists have been 
able to recognize many varieties of plants. The 
botany of coal beds is becoming very interesting, 
and it is said that by grinding down a thin picce 
of coal like'a shaving of wood, and examining 
it by a microscope of high power, there may be 
recognized avegetable structure. The assertion 
that “ vegetable impressions in coal, are no more 
evidence of coal owing its origin to vegetable 
materials, than that similar impressions found 
in shale are evidence of shale being due to vege- 
tation,” appears to be very illogical. Coal and 
vegétables are both principally carbon, and 
one might reasonably be supposed to be the pro- 
duct of the other, without the inconsistency of 
supposing that shale is also a vegetable product 
from such circumstances. The latter is too 
ridiculous an idea to entertain, while the former 
has so great a similarity as to seem very reason- 
able. 

The writer concludes that the “ chemical 
compounds” of coal “are against the theory of 
its vegetable origin,” and asserts that the “ana- 
lysis of coal shows much more carbon than 
vegetation contains.” Coal is a concentrated 
foe and unless we know how much vege 

le matter it took to make a given amoun 
coal, we cannot determine whether it con 
more carbon or not. It doubtless took a 
amount of vegetable matter to form coal 
this will account for the presence of a 
amount of both carbon and nitrogen than ¥ 
tation contains. The assertion is not exact 
correct that ‘wood ashes always largely con- 
tain alkali;” for housewives know that when 
they burn pine wood, they cannot successfully 
make soap, as that wood contains little. Chemists 
tell us that decaying wood contains no potash, 
and isit not probable that vegetable matter, lying 
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as it no doubt did in water previous to being con- 
verted into coal, may have been deprived of its 
alkali? 

Instead of “bituminous springs” being con- 
sidered as the origin of coal, there is greater pro- 
bability of these springs being the product of 
coal beds. Bituminous mattersare admitted to 
be in strata below the coal formation ; how then 
have th en raised hundreds, even ‘thou- 
sands of higher, to deposit coal beds, as 
must have been in some instances the case; the 
coal strata being estimated by some writers as 
four or five thousand feet thick? They are not 
common in that strata nor in any other, and 
only occasionally met with, and it is more than 
probable that in every instance where found, 
there may be found vegetable matters or coal 
not far off. These bituminous matters are exact- 
ly where they might be supposed to be, admit- 
ting they were the product of coal, having 
drained out of one formation into another be- 
low it. This would be a natural consequence, 
The admission that “the analysis of bitumin- 
ous springs, such as naphtha, petroleum, &Xc., are 
almost identical with the compounds of soft or 
bituminous coal,” strongly favors this view. 

Another objection to the theory advanced 
lies in the fact, that the matters of these bitue . 
minous springs being lighter than water, could 
not have been deposited in “ estuaries, lakes or 
ponds,” but would have floated off. Petroleum 
we know floats on water. Bitumen is found — 
floating on the Dead Sea. It is true that the 
waters of this sea are heavier than common 
water, but there is reason to believe it will float 
on any water; it is a substance that is 
rarely found. There is a lake of it in the 
island of Trinidad off the coast of South Ameri- 
ca, and some writers have suggested, that it has 
its origin in the immense amount of vegetable - 
matter, that has for many thousands of yeam 
been brought down to the vicinity of this island, 
by the river Amazon, from the continent of 
South America. The basin of this river, com 
tains a larger amount of vegetable matter t 
any in the world, nor is there any river t 
diseharges as much by its mouth. The matter) 

us brought down would be deposited in 

of the ocean, as the laws that act u 
e regular and from the current setting mito” 

e Carribean sea as it does from the Atlantic, 

would be deposited in the vicinity of this isl- 

d. This vast amount of matter there covered 

, may be at this time forming coal beds, and 
from the known fact, that tropical wood con- 
tains gutta percha, Indian rubber, many gums, 
resins, &c., it does not draw very hard on “ the 
imagination,” or “the common sense view of 
the process of nature,” to suppose that such 
matter thrown together and subjected to the 
chemical action that must take place, would 
yield a product similar to that found on this isl- 
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and. This lake of bitumen is but little elevated 
above the level of the sea, and near it, and may 
be the only outlet from the covered up beds be- 
low, and the gases produced might raise it this 
small elevation. Wherever organic matter is 
thrown together, chemical action will take place, 
and gases be produced, unless cold prevents it. 
The question is asked, ‘‘ what evidence is there 
that vegetation ever contained such prodigious 
uantities of bitumen as are found é coal?”’ 
by taking into view the vast am of wood 


necessary to produce a quantity of coal, and 
then estimating the large amount of such mat- 
ters in resinous timber, we might answer such 
questions without drawing “ very hard upon the 


ee 
ere is one objection made to the theory we 
advocate ; that there does not appear to be vege- 
table remains every where, where we might 
suppose land existed at the time of the carbon- 
iferous period. This objection may be answered 
by referring to known facts now existing. Why 
is itthat the uplands in England and Ireland do 
not contain as much remains of vegetable mat- 
ter, as the peat bogs of those countries ? Simply 
because the uplands are not in a condition to 
reserve it; while the peat bogs are. It will 
ly be pretended that the uplands have not 
produced as much vegetable matter as the bogs, 
since they have been forming; but the one has 
been under the operation of atmospheric influ- 
ences, which tended to disperse it, while the 
other was not. So in the carboniferous period, 
it was only that portion of vegetable matter 
. which was placed in a condition to be preserved, 
that has come down to us, while the rest was 
decomposed and furnished food for future 
growth. 

The writer of the essay under review has 
hardly dealt fairly with the advocates of the 
‘ vegetable theory. They do not claim “the in- 
numerable ups and downs” that he insinuates. 
They ask no more than he himself has admitted. 
He says “‘ we have no objection to admit the oc- 
casional upheaval or sinking of land throughout 
geological periods in different parts of the 
globe, as is incontestably proved to have taken 
place, and a necessary consequence of the for- 
mation of the globe.” Thisand whatisafterw 
admitted is all we need. The latest and 
writers on geology all admit that the coal 
been formed in basins, say like the peat 
surrounded by higher ground. Charles Ly 
in his tour in America, investigated this subje 
and presented the accumulation of vegetab 
matter on the margin of the Mississippi riv 
a8 a prominent instance of the probable fo 
tion of coal beds. Here a vast amount of tim- 
ber and other vegetable matter has been cok 
lecting for ages, and forms a bed of unknown 
depth, and he intimated that were this mass to 
be covered up with mineral matter, by some con- 
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vulsion of nature,.it might in time form a bed 
of coal. It is hardly necessary to attempt to 
explain how and where such numerous masses 
of mineral matter came from and were deposit- 
ed, as we find between coal beds; they are there 
as a fact, and we cannot explain satisfac- 
torily. They are common to i 
the formation of coal, as b 
been deposited on the su ‘of the then ex- 
isting earth. 

In the Cumberland coal fields of Maryland, 
the coal beds occupy a valley, with six veins of 
coal, two of iron, and one of limestone, in @ 
depth of about eight hundred feet. There are 
summits of mountains on each side higher than 
this valley, and were probably so when the low- 
est bed was deposited. Circumstances favoring 
the growth of vegetable matter existed in this 
valley and in process of time some convulsion 
covered this bed up with mineral matter, another 
valley vegetation again began, and in like man- 
ner accumulated and was preserved until it was 
itself covered up again, and so on until all were 
deposited that we now find there. There seems 
here no necessity for “the ups and downs” in- 
timated by the writer. These beds are very 
nearly horizontal, and no marks of dislocation as 
must have been left by raising or sinking. The 
same may be observed of the beds of coal in the 
valley of the Ohio and Mississippi; all are nearly 
horizontal and undisturbed, evidently resting as 
at first deposited. But the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania has been subjected to great 
dislocation and upheaval; in one instance the 
bed has been tilted up and folded back upon 
itself, thus throwing the edge of the bed to the 
very top of the mountain, while a part of the 
same bed occupies the valley many hundred 
feet below. In England it is not uncommon to 
find the coal beds dislocated and rent, with one 
portion raised or lowered, sometimes as much as 
five hundred feet. A part of the Newcastle 
beds extend under the riverand under the ocean ; 
these must have been lowered. 

Another objection is urged that “even in 
Melville Island, Baffin’s Bay, a tropical climate 
must be supposed to have existed for furnish- 
ing the requisite masses of vegetation, and this 

rough incalculable periods of the earth’s his- 

, without any other foundation since the 

d first emerged from the deep, than the lo- 
ds of coal may evidence.” To suppose a 

cal vegetation in the frigid sone, would 

an insurmountable obstacle, did not the 

of the essay himself furnish complete 

nee of all that the advocates of the vege- 

le theory ask for. He goes on to say, “of 
course there was a time in the world’s history 
when the internal heat produced a high tem- 
perature to the whole surface of the ocean ; 
and probably when this was so, the amount of 
vapors continually suspended in the atmosphere 
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was too dense to admit the rays of the sun, and 
therefore not likely that the earth then sustained 
land vegetation.” But what must have been 
the case succeeding this condition of things, 
when the temperature was lowered ? This is pre- 
cisely what the advocates of the vegetable theory 
allege to have been the case. The lowering of 
the temperature which must have taken place, 
would give a tropical aspect to even the Arctic 
circle; it would induce a rapid and vigorous 
vegetation, sufficient to account in time for all 
we see, not only in the Arctic circle, but even in 


yp regions. 

here are other views that might be advanced 
in support of this theory, but as this essay is 
already longer than I had designed, 1 must 
draw to a close. There is one more, however, 
I will allude to, and that is the presence and 
absence of oil wells in the neighborhood of coal 
beds. Supposing that petroleum is the product 
of coal beds, as appears likely, it might be sup- 
posed that it would be found wherever they ex- 
isted. But if we consider that the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania has been subject to dis- 
locations, this would give vacancies below suffi- 
cient to allow of its draining away. So too of 
coal beds high up in hills, as the coal region 
* of Cumberland and the vicinity of the Monon- 
gahela and Ohio rivers near Brownsville, 
Pittsburg and Wheeling. Here doubtless the 
fluid matters have drained away long ago; but 
in places where the coal beds lie below the 
rivers, as they do below Wheeling, or are in 
level regions where drainage cannot take place, 
“there the petroleum has filtered into the cavi- 
ties of the strata below, until they are filled up, 
when it ultimately rises to the surface at some 
low point, and discharges with the water of some 
spring. 

Thus oil springs have been known ever since 
the first settling of the western country. The 
strata above the coal beds are often compact, 
and this may cause the petroleum to pass along 
the strata, even to a distance beyond the limit 
of the coal beds, and as these beds are nearly 
horizontal, with but little dip, it might continue 
on, until meeting impervious obstacles it would 
form a large reservoir beneath the surface, as 
appears to be the case in a number of places. 
These reservoirs being tapped by boring, the 
fluid having had its origin on higher ground, 
would,with the water and gas with which it is as- 
sociated, rise to the surface and discharge ra- 
pidly: - 

In short, the authorof the essay has granted 
all that the advocates of the vegetable the 
wish, to sustain their view. 
temperature to have existed, that would have 
giyen a tropical character to vegetation in the 
Areticregions; he hasallowed that there has been 
an “occasional upheaval and sinking of land ;” 
he has admitted that coal has been “ deposited 


He has admitted a 
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in estuaries, lakes or ponds ;” he has allowed that 
at times a “ preponderance of bitumen” at one 
time, and “a partial or perhaps an entire ab- 
sence” of flow at another, would account for the 
alternate layers of the beds. The readers of 
the Intelligencer can now judge whether the ad- 
vocates of the vegetable origin of coal do “ more 
violence to nature” than the advocates of the 
bitumen theory, and whether it is a “very re- 
markable jfjature in the progress of geological 
science ” tain this “old dogma.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 9, 1862, 


Whatever may be our differences of sentiment 
in regard to the relative value of faith and good 
works as affecting the soul’s best interests, all who 
think seriously and wisely on the subject, must 
recognize in a due proportion of these conjoined, 
the basis of a well developed character ;—nor 
is there the least antagonism between them. 
Those who decry the doings of practical workers 
in the great field of Humanity, should not for. 
get that these, in obeying their benevolent im 
pulses, may be most effectually promoting the 
growth and development of that hidden germ 
of faith, without which it is impossible to please , 
God. 

Perhaps from no cause is the Society of - 
Friends more liable to lose ground, than from 
the too great prevalence of theoretical, rather 
than practical views. Its mission is, and always 
has been, to appeal, both by precept and exam- 
ple, to the universally recognised principles of 
right, rather than to discuss disputed points of 
doctrine. There is ample scope for the efforts 
of all its religiously concerned members, in stit- 
ring up the pure mind by way of remembrance, 
in reclaiming the erring, encouraging the feeble, 
confirming the faithless, consoling the bereaved. 
and distressed, and pointing all to the only 
source of true strength and consolation. If 

ply impressed with the importance of these 
ies, they will, if they are wise, avoid the 
omain of speculative theology, in which learned 
men have sought to build up an elaborate 
science, on what is declared to be so plain 
that a wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot ert 
therein. 

Only trust thyself, and another shall not be- 

tray thee.—Penn. 
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Disp, in Lynn county, Iowa, 7th of 11th mo., 1861, 
Taomas Woop, late of Fulton county, Illinois, in the 
bist year of his age, of injuries received from 
+ kick of his horse. 


——, on the 23d of 4th mo., 1862, Aniaam PALMER, 
in the 63d year of her age, of injuries received in a 
fall from her carriage. She was a member of Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting, Belmont county, Ohio. 


——, Suddenly on the 16th of 6th mo., 1862, near 
Plymouth, Ohio, Joszrx Woop, in the 66th year of his 


age 
‘ =—, Suddenly on the 16th of 6# mo,/"1862, 
Rosert Woop, in the 50th year of his age. He had 
lately moved from Vermont, Fulton county, Illinois, 
and settled near Bloomington, M’Lean county, Illi- 
nois. 

Nors.—Joseph and Robert Wood, above mentioned 
were brothers. They died on the same day and 
hour. 


epee 
‘“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 280.) 
THE BUFFALO. 


This pool is crowded with buffaloes ; and how 
oddly they look, with nothing but the nose 
above water ! 

Yes; and observe that their mouths are all 
turned up stream toward the fountain, and on a 
level with the surface, as if, like Job’s behemoth, 
they trust that they can draw up Jordan into 
their mouths.* 

Do you suppose that the buffalo is the behe- 
moth of the Bible? 

It is not easy to adjust Job’s magnificent de- 
scription in all the details to the buffalo, yet I 
am inclined to believe that these black, hairless 
brutes are the modern, though immensely be- 
littled representative of that chief of the ways of 
God, who eateth straw like an ox, who lieth un- 
der the shady trees in the covert of the reeds 
and fens. The shady trees cover him with their 
shadow, the willows of the brook compass him 
about.f All these particulars are exact enough, 
and, indeed, apply to no other known animal 
that can be associated with the Jordan. Large 
herds of buffaloes lie under the covert of the 
reeds and willows of the many brooks which 
creep through this vast marsh, and we shall see 
them all day, as we ride round it, wallowing in 
the mire like gigantic swine. They are larger 
than other cattle of this region. Some of the 
bulls are indeed rough and monstrous fellows. 
with bones black, and hard “ like bars of iron.” 
With the aid of a little Oriental hyperbole I cam 
work up these buffaloes into very tolerable belie 
moth. And in justification of our version 
Psalm |. 10 may be cited the fact, that the gen- 
eral word for cattle in the dialect of this country 
is behim or behaim, evidently from the same 
root as the Hebrew behemoth. 

These circumstances and characteristics ren- 
der it probable that these very unpoetic ani- 


*Job xl. 15-23. tJob xl. 15, 21, 23. 
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mals are the identical behemoth of Job. — 
loes are not only larger, but far stronger 

the ordinary cattle of Syria, and a yoke of them 
will carry a plough through tough sward or 
stiff soil which utterly balks the ny ox. At 
times, too, they are unruly, and even dangerous. 
A friend of mine, near this vil below us, 
saw a cow rush at a woman, knock her over, and 
then throw herself upon her with such fury that 
the poor creature was instantly crushed to death. 
The cow had been alarmed and rrepee 
the seizure of her calf; unless greatly provoked, 
they are quiet and inoffensive. 

The fact that the region east of the Huleh, 
was the land of Uz—the home of Job—eoin- 
cides, at least, with the idea that the buffalo is 
the behemoth of his most anciemt poem. 

Is this ati admitted geographical fact ? 

The tradition of antiquity was to that effect, 
and I see no reason to question it. To ridicule 
the extravagant mania for pilgrimages in his 
time, Chrysostom says that ‘many people made 
long journeys into the Hauran to visit the dung- 
hill upon which the patient patriarch sat and 
scratched himself with apotsherd. This shows 
the opinion of that early day in regard to the, 
land of Uz, and modern research confirms thie: 
tradition. With a little antiquarian generosiiay 
to assist me, I can locate the whole family of 
Aram. This Huleh may have derived its name 
from Hul, the brother of Uz. If so, then they 
and their descendants must have been fawiliar 
with the reeds, and fens, and brooks of this, 
great marsh, the chosen resort of the buffaloy 
and had often seen them, as we do to-day, lying? 
at the birth-place of the young Jordan, as if they 
could draw him into their open mouths.* 

Gether, the next brother, was probably the 
Gesher from whom the district immediately 
around the eastern side of this lake took its 
name. Maacah, wife of David, and mother of 
Absalom, was from this little kingdom, and 
hither that wicked son fled after the murder of 
his brother.t As for Mash, or Mas,{ his name 
may be perpetuated in that of Mais, or MaiselJe- 
bel, which we passed the other day on our way 
to Hunin. It is proper to inform you, however, 
that these locations are somewhat hypothetical, 
and even similarity of names is no very safe ba- 
sis for such theories. The word Huleh, for ex- 
ample, is now applied to any low, marshy plain, 
like this on our left. 

I thought that critics were pretty nearly 

ed that the buffalo is the reem—the unicorn 
tthe Bible ? 
~ And this may be"so, though I have my 
doubts. The description of the unicorn in the 
89th chapter of Job does not suit the buffalo: 
Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee, or 
abide by thy crib? Canst thou bind the uni- 
*Job xl. 23 


$2 Sam? xiii. 37. fGen. x. 23, 
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corn with his band in the furrow, or will he har- 
row the valleys after th Wilt thou trust in 
him, because his stre t? or wilt thou 
leave thy labor to: Wilt thou believe him, 

he will bring home thy seed, and gather it 

into thy barn?* Now it is implied by all this 
that the reem is a wild, stdbborn, untamable an- 
imal, and utterly refuses the yoke and the ser- 
‘viee‘of man. This is inapplicable in every item 
. to buffalo, a patient servant of”all work. 


®Other references to the reem or unicorn speak’ 


of the horn in a way equally inapplicable to that 
of the buffalo. He has two instead of one, and 
Whey are ill-shaped, point backward and down- 
ward in an awkward manner, and are not par- 
ticularly formidable as weapons, either offen- 
Sive or defemgive. They would hardly be se- 
lected for the poetic image of strength. 

If, therefore, reem be the buffalo, it must 
have beeri some other specfes than the one 
known in Egypt and this part of Syria. As to 
the wnicorn, I thiik it more than doubtful 
whether there ever was such a beast, although 
there is a vege tradition of this kind among 
the Arabs of the Desert, and in some other parts 
of the East, and even in Africa. It may be a 

cies of rhinoceros. If not altogether fabulus, 

— reports probably refer to some animal yet 
nown to modern discovery. Certainly the 
fierce-looking monster on her majesty’s escutch- 
eon was never copied from these sluggish and 


gegusting friends of the marsh and the mud. 
If the Hebrew word translated kine in Pharaoh’s 
dream will include the buffaloes, I should not 
‘Wesitate tobrender it thus, because these animals 


are very common in Egypt, and delight to bathe 
and win the Nile. Itwould be altogether 
natural, therefore, that the king should see them 
coming up out of the river ; and certainly, when 
old and lean, they are the most “ ill-favored ” 
brutes in the world. The original word, how- 
ever, is the name for ordinary cattle; and in 
these hot countries all kinds delight to stand in 
the rivers, not only to cool themselves, but also 
to keep off the swarms of flies which torment 
them. The conditions of the dream do not re- 
quire that the Aine should be buffaloes. * * 

Our ride for the last two days around ihe 
sources of the Jordan has reminded me of the 
words of Moses to the children of Israel in re- 
gard to this country: The Lord thy God 
bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains and depths that spring out 
of the walleys and hills.+ Certainly this is a 
good land. I have never seen a better; and 
none where the fountains and depths that spring 
out of the valleys and hills are so numerous, so 
large, and so beautiful. 

And then remember that this is a climate al- 
most tropical, where water is fertility and life, 


*Job xxxix. 9-12. °* }Deut. viii. 7. 
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and the absence of it sterility and death, and the 
greatness of the blessing is vastly enhanced. 
The number of these fountains and depths is 
prodigious. Many of those whose united con- 
tributions make up the Jordan we have looked 
into during these last few days; but the whole 
land is full of them. Those of the Dog River; 
of the River of Beirut; of the Damur; the. 
Owely; the Zahrany ; those of the Litany at’ 
Baalbek; Zahleh, ’Ainjar, and Mushgarah ; the 
great. él ’Ain at Tyre; those of Kabery 
and the Naamany on the plain of Acre; and of 
the Kishon at Jenin, Lejjun, and Wady Kusa- 
by; of the Zerka, near Caesarea ; and those of 
the Aujeh at Antipatris, and the Ras in Sharon. 


And thus we might go all through Palestine, on ~ 


both sides of the Jordan, and enumerate hun- 
dreds of them—powerful fountains—the perma- 
nent sources of every river in the country. I 
have visited them often, and always with admi- 
ration and astonishment. Nor need we wonder 
that so much is made of them in the Bible: 


they are the glory and the life of the landjand | 


they abound to an extent almost incré 
Many single villages in the mountains have 
scores of smaller springs, which run among the 
valleys, and give drink to every beast of the 
field. Some even boast of hundreds of these 
little sources of fertility. 

Many of these fountains have some peculiar 
characteristic about them. Some are tepid, as 


le a 


those along the shore of Tiberias; many are — 


slightly brackish, and not @ few are remittent, 
or wholly intermittent. Of this latter class is 

Neb’ah Fuarr, the source of the Sabbatic River; 

the Menbej, east of Beit Jenn, the head of the 
second river of Damascus. The main source of 
the Litany at ’Anjur, is a remitting fountain of 
a very extraordinary kind. But we must not 
make a pleasant subject tedious by too much 
detail. Enough has been said to justify the 
declaration of Moses that this is eminently the 

land of fountains. 

You mentioned the Sabbatic River just now, 
and I should like to know something about this 
rather apocryphal stream. 

That of the Jews is, indeed, sufficiently apo- 
cryphal, but that of Josephus is not, though the 
phenomenon on which it is based is somewhat 
exaggerated in his hands. In book seven of his 
“Wars,” he says,‘ Now Titus tarried some 
time in Berytus, as we told you before. He 
then removed, and exhibited magnificent shows 
in all the cities of Syria through which he went, 
and made use of the captured Jews as public 
instances of the destruction of that nation. “He 
then saw a river as he went along, of such ana- 
ture as deserves to be recorded in history. It 
runs in the middle, between Arca, belonging to 
Agrippa’s kingdom, and Raphanea. It hath 
somewhat very peculiar in it, for when it runs 
its current is strong and has plenty of water, af- 


4 
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ter which its springs fail for six days together, 
and leave its channel dry, as any one may see; 
after which days it runs on the seventh as it did 
before, and as though it had wandergone no 
change at all. It has also been observed to 
keepthis order perpetually and exactly, whence 
it is that they call it the Sabbatic River, that 
name being taken from the sacred seventh day 
of the Jews.” So much for Josephus. , Pliny 
also, in his natural history, very likely reférs to 
the same river: “In Judeah rivus, Sabbatis 
» omnibus siccatur.” This makes it rest every 
seventh day, according to the fourth command- 
ment. Pliny, however, knew less of the actual 
phenomena of the river than Josephus, and, in 
ordet to make it a consistent Jew, required it to 
rest on the seventh day. 

The translator of Josephus says that this fa- 
mous river is extinct, and in this opinion the 
learned Reland concurs. Niebuhr, the cele- 
brated Danish taveller, having discovered an in- 
dependent tribe of Jews residing in Arabia, 
sa he circumstances of this settlement have 
perhaps given rise to the fable of the Sabbatic 
River. What those circumstances were he does 
not mention, nor is it easy tounderstand how he 
could venture to write such asentence. He may 
have hadjsome fable of the Talmud in his mind 
at the time. I discovered this river and its 
source in 1840. Let us return to, and examine 
the quotation from Josephus. From Beirat 
Titus marched nogthward to Zeugma, on the 
Euphrates. On march he saw this river 
running between Arca, inthekingdom of Agrip- 
pa, and Raphanea. The mention of Agrip- 
pa’s kingdom probably induced most travellers 
to look for the Sabbatic River somewhere in the 
south of Palestine, where it is not to be found, 
although there are traces of ancient cities in 
that region, with names similar to those of Arca 
and Raphanea. But the kingdom of Agrippa 
did actually extend, at one time, as far north, I 
believe, as the River Eleutherus, and therefore 
included Arca. At any rate, the account re- 
quires that we search for the Sabbatic River be- 
tween Arca and Raphanea, and there I found it. 
Area, the capital of the Arkites, lies about half 
a day’s ride to the northeast of Tripoli, and be- 
tween it and Hamath, on the east of Jebel Ak- 
har, is the site of Raphanea. A short distance 
west of Hulaet Husn is the great convent of 
Mar Jisius, and in the wady below it is a foun- 
tain called Neba el Fuarr, which throws out, at 
stated intervals, an immense volume of water. 


quite sufficient to entitle it, in this country, to 


the dignified name of river. This site answers 
tothe Diesiption of Josephus in all respects, but 
there are some discrepancies between the actual 
phenomena of this fountain and his Sabbatic 
River which require explanation. 

In the first place, this Neba el Fuarr is now 
quiescent two days, and active on a part of the 


2 


third. The account which the monks gave me 
of the matter was, that every third day S¢. 
George descends and foreés out the water with. 
great violence and loud noise, to‘irrigate the 

tensive plantations of this tichest Syrian con 
vent. The cave out of which the river flows is 
at the base of a hill of limestone, entangled in a 
vast formation of trap rock. It was a day of 
rest when I examined it, but evidently a asd 


volume of water had rushed along the bed of 


the river only a few hours before. Now Josey 
phus says that it rested six days and ran on the 
seventh ; but Pliny makes it run six and rest 
the seventh. At present it rests two days 

runs on the third. 
of a probable explanation. Both historians ap~ 
pear to have depended upon repor®, and did not 
carefully examine the facts ofthe case for them- 
selves. The numbers in both versions of the 
story were adopted in order to connect this sin- 
gular phenomenon with theg§abbatic division of 
time, and it is not necessary to suppose’ that 
either of them was strictly accurate ; if, how- 
ever, we must admit that one or other was lit- 
erally exact, the difference between the periods 


of resting and running eighteen hundred Pegs 
or. 


. : 


tains are merely the draining of subteran a 


ago and at present may still be accounted 


It is well known that these intermitting fo , 


reservoirs of water on the principle of the si- 


phon. 
(To be continued.) 


BIRD-CATCHING SPIDER, ,. 


A name originally given to a large spider, 
Mygale avicularia, a native of Cayenne and 
Surinam; but which is now more extensively 
applied, being equally appropriate to a number 
of large species of Mygale (q. v.) and Epeira 
(q. v.) perhaps also of other genera. It has, 
indeed, been denied by some observers that the 
name is truly appropriate, but the positive evi- 
dence is too strong to be easily set aside by evi- 
dence merely negative. The Mygale avicularia 


is nearly two inches long, very hairy, and al- 


most entirely black ; its feet, when stretched 
out, occupy asurface of nearly a foot in diameter. 
The hooks of its mandibles are strong, conical, 
and very black. This great spider forms a tube- 
shaped cell, widening towards the mouth, of a 
fine white semi-transparent tissue, like muslin, in 
clefts of trees or hollows among rocks and stones. 


These diserepancies admit®. 
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From this it issues only at night, to prey upon in- 
sects, and, it is said, upon humming-birds. It 
does not construct a net for the capture of ‘its 
prey, but takes it by hunting, as do other large 

ies of Mygale, uatives of the warm parts of 
America, the East Indies, and Africa. It is 
probably a species of this genus that Dampier 
mentions as found in Campeachy, the fangs of 
which, ‘black as jet, smooth as glass, and, at 
their small end as sharp as a thorn,’ are said by. 
him to be worn by some persons in their tobacco- 
pouches, to pick their pipes with ; and to be by 
others used as toothpicks, in the belief of their 
having power to expel the toothache. The bite 
of the large species of this genus is said to be 
dangerous. 

It appears that spiders of the genus Epeira 
feed upon small birds caught in their webs, 
which have even been described as in some 
cases large enough to arrest the flight of a bird 
the size of athrushyand to impede the traveller 
in tropical forests.— Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 


DUTY IS WORSHIP. 


“Labor is worship, a poet hath sung, 
_ And her eloquent breathings vet rest on her tongue; 
" chained eagle pineth, the still water faileth, 

id wasting care ever the idle assaileth. 

"There is life, active life, in the breeze of the bill, 

In the song of the lark, in the gush of the rill, 

And therefore they worship, and so doth the morn, 

When in beauty and gladness the dayspring is born, 

Then is eloquent worship; but what of the night, 
When heey and brightness are hid from our 

sight, 

And of the quiet lake, calm and serene, 

id rnished ore under earth’s carpet of green! 
Oh! ey not worship because they are still! 
They all, the place God appointed them, fill. 

There orship we feel when the forest is rife 

With music and sunshine and redolent life ; 

When the birds of the air and flowers of the sod, 

Join incense and anthem in worship of God. 

But, is there no worship when moonbeams steal 
through, 

And the giant rock, doth not that worship Him too? 

Labor is worship! When the might of man’s mind 

Is set on such deeds as ennoble his kind ; 

When he strives to spread knowledge or gladness or 
health, 

When he works with his hands, or endows with his 
wealth, 

When thinketh the clear head, its thoughts deep and 
wise, 

And gréat truths like stars on man’s destiny rise; 

When | the bold hand in tone calm and 
stro ‘a ° 

The protest of ety t oppression and wrong ; 

When the inte lofty, or knowledge-stored mind, 

Attuneth with hearts that are gentle and kind, 

There labor is worship! But, what if the toil 

Be the meanest that ever was wrought on the soil ? © 

Ay then, even then, if our duty be there ; 

For fulfilment of duty is eloquent prayer,— 

Labor is worship ; and therefore ’tis blest, 

But*surely they also may worship who rest. 

Stars differ in glory, and thrones in estate ; 

They also may serve who have only to wait; 


ELLIGENCER, 


When the preacher of teacher of wisdom and traith, © 


When the leader of classes or guardian of youth 
When the poet or prophet forget for a time, 
Provisions of good—aspirations sublime, 

To stand by the couch of the weary and vent 
When burneth the brow, and paleth the cheek, 
When lips that have uttered philosophy, move 
With words of endearment and accents of love # 
This also is worship, for duty is there, : 
And fulfilment of duty is eloquent prayer.” 


® 


For the Children. 
THE BIRD’S NEST. 


‘“ Take back, take back those trembling things 
God made them to be free ! 

To sweep upon unfettered wings 
Far over land and sea. 


To rove at will through forest trees, 
To usher in the day, 

To swell their music on the breeze, 

. In many 4 joyous lay. 


He gave to them the shady wood, 
A covert and a home, 

So that amid its solitude 
The spoiler might not come. 


Yet thou hast sought the friendly bough 
Where they were wont to rest, 

And from its leafy shelter now 
Hast ta’en away the nest. > 


. 


Can those poor birds, that sadly lie 
In sorrow on thy knee, 

With many a plaintive wailing cry, 
Give any joy to thee? 


Or that young fluttering fi thing 
That takes its trembling 

And tries in vain to raise its wing, 
Upon thy little hand ? ‘ 


Is it as lovely to the eye, 
That timid prison’d one, 

As when it half way to the sky 
Goes glancing in the sun? 


No, no, they languish for the tree, 
Their pleasant home of rest. z 

God made them to be wild and free— 
Take back, my boy, the nest.” 





—— 


THE FREEDMEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
(Concluded from page 304.) 


The length of E. L. Peirce’s report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, respecting the freed- © 
men of Port Royal, and the press of other mat- } 
ter, has prevented the publication of more in- — 


tended extracts, and we now close with a few 


remarks on the educational advantages which 


are being furnished to the colored people under” 
the care of the government. 


The educational statistics are incomplete, only 


a part of the schools having been open for two 
months, and the others having been open at in- 
tervals upon the arrival of persons designated 
for the purpose. At present, according to the 
reports, 2,500 persons are being taught on week 
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tdays, of whom not m ome-third are adults 
. taught when their work igglone. Buf this does 
‘[; —n0t complete the number occasionally taught op 
B” Week days and at the Sunday schools. Humane 
‘soldiers have also aided in -_ of their 
 ‘servangs and others. Three nd persons 

'y are in all probability receiving more or less in- 
struction in reading on these islands. With 
an-adequate force of teachers this number might 
mB tbe doubled, as.it is to be hoped it will be in the 
"" @ “coming ofautumn. The reports state that very 

@ ‘many are now advanced enough, so that even if 

. ‘ ihe work should stop here they would still learn 

_ Sto read by themselves. Thus the ability to 

) 2B wread the English language has been already 

| 80 communicated to these people that no matter 

* 9 what military or social vicissitudes may come, 

this’ knowledge can never perish from among 
them. 

There have been forwarded to the Special 
Agent the reports of the teachers, and they re- 
sult in a remarkable concurrence of testimony. 
All unite to attest the universal eagerness to 
leary which they have not found equalled in 

rsons, arising both from the desire for 

* knowledge common to all, and the desire to 
raise their condition, now very strong, among 
these people. The reports on this point are 

{ cheering, éyen enthusiastic, and sometimes re- 
late an fdbident of inspiration and affection uni- 

ted in beautiful combinations. One teacher on 

» his first’ day’s school, leaves in the room a 
large alphabet card, and the next day returns to 
find a mother th hing her little child of 
three years to pronounce the first letters of the 

_ alphabet she herself learned the day before. 

e children learn without urging by their pa- 

- gents and as rapidly as white persons of the 

& same age, often more so, the progress being 

+ quickened by the eager desire. One teacher 
© § reports that on the first day of her school only 

4 three, or four knew a part of their letters, and 

@ none knew all. In one week seven boys and 

_@ sixgirls could read readily words of one sylla- 

a ble, and the following week there were twenty 

“in the same class. The cases of dulness have 

‘ ROt'exceeded those among whites. The mulat- 

toes of whom there are probably not more than 

the § five per cent. of the entire population on the 
eed- plantations, are no brighter than the children 
vate 5 of pure African blood. In the schools which 
. ff have been opened for some weeks, the pupils 

) 7 who have regularly attended have passed from 
few. the alphabet and are reading words of one sylla- 
hich ble in large and small letters. The lessons 
nder’ have pees confined to reading and spelling, ex- 
' cept tn a few cases where writing has been 
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taught. 
only __ It is proper to state, that while the memory 
¢ two § in colored children is found to be, if anything, 
ut in- § livelier than in the white, it is quite probable 


+ that farther along, when the higher faculties of 
) @ 


week 
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comparison and combination are more to be re- 
lied on, there progress may be less. While 
their quickness is apparent, one is struck with 
_— want of discipline. The children have 


regarded as belonging to the plantation ra- 


ther than to the family, and the parents, who in 
their condition can never have but a feeble hold 
on their offspring, have not been instructed in 
training their children into thoughtful and or- 
derly habits. It has, therefore, been found not 
an easy task to make them quiet and attentive 
at the schools. 


The Sabbath-schools have assisted in the 
work of teaching. Some 300 persons are pre- 
sent at the church at St. Helena in the morn- 
ing, to be taught. There are other churches 
where one or two hundred attend. A part of 
these, perhaps the larger, attend some of the 
day schools, but they comprehend others, as 
adults, and still others coming from localities 
where schools have not been opened. One who 
regards spectacles in the light of their moral as- 
pects, can with difficulty find sublimer scenes 
than those witnessed on Sabbath morning on 
these islands, now ransomed to a nobler civili- 
zation. 

Since the publication of the report fromwhich 
the above extracts were taken, J. Miller Me- 
Kim, of Philadelphia, has made a visit to the 
freedmen of South Carolina, under the auspices 
of the Port Royal Relief Committee of this city. 
His observations fully confirm those of E.gL. 
Peirce, and are published at length, as delivered « 


to an audience at Sansom Street Hall, in E 


the New York Tribune, North Americal 
Anti-Slavery Standard. wit, 

In reference to the religious sentimentWhich 
prevails among these people, J. M. McKim 
gives the following testimony. 


The success of a judicious system of free la- 
bor at the South is insured by the large develop- 
ment on the part of the blacks of the religious 
sentiment. As persons deprived of one sense 
acquire greater susceptibility in those that re- 
main, 80 it would seem that these people, de- 
graded in body, stunted in intellect, hard and 
twisted out of shape in their mugoular and men- 
tal forms of existence, have acquired additional 
strength in their spiritual life... Religion is 
universal among them. . ToyR@ gure, in most 
cases it is a mere sentiment: 
sufficient to preserve them ag 
but in many cases it is a living ot 
erative principle. Their convictions are stron 
an@ their experiences vivid. They ¢ 
“seeing God” and “ hearing God” with a sim- 
plicity of faith which sounds fanatical, but 
which to the philosophical mind is quite eon- 
sistent with reason. Their spiritual pereeptions 
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« Beeneis,” said I to an old 
who'was conning over his sai 
dg you take the trouble to read? You say itis 
hard work and very discouraging ; why do you | Rain all or nearly 
try?” “Because, massa, 1 want to be satis-| Cloudy withoat tea 
fied ; I want to read de word of God.” “But 7e o e ordinary 3 
can’t you know the Word of God without read- i 
ing it in a book? “Yes, massa, I do know it. 
I know it here !”’ striking himself on the breast; 
“but I want to read it for myself.” I had ask- 
wed the same question of an elderly woman, on | "PERATURES, BAIN, DEATHS, 
the Sunday previous, at Sunday-school. She ‘ 
was one of those spiritual-faced ones whom you|Mean temperature of the 
will sometimes find amongst the most illiterate.| _ month at Penna. fen nee 9 
Her countenance told a story of suffering and | Highest 
of triumph. “Tamar,” said I, “why, at your Lowest _ do. = | o. 
g the month,. 
t= ~ ge,do you take so much trouble to learn to Deaths during the mouth, 
; to read?” “Because I want to read de Word] counting four current weeks 
of de Lord.” ‘“ But can’t you know the Word! during the year, 

» ofthe Lord without reading it?” “ Yes, massa, nnonnas 
I can hear it, but I want to read it.” “ How Pe a rent “s 
can you hear it?” “I hear de voice here,” | Highest mean of és. duning that en 
eying be her hand on her breast; “I have hearn period, 1838, 

.’ “When, Tamar, did you ever hear| Lowest do. 
i” Turning upon me her ‘full and deep eyes, . ie 
she said: “ One morning, sah; one morning I It 18 seldom we have such unitorE 
went out to de woods before daylight to pray. | Parison in everything, as is above 
My heart was full of sorrow; and when I was | ‘act, we do not remember it 
praying, de Lord spoke to me!” “And what ¢urred to such an extent before. 
he say, Tamar?” “He said, ‘Tamar! all From present indications, and out 
se sins is forgiven; you're my chile.’” thus far, the present is 
ell,” said I, waiting for her to go on. “Den fruit season—and the s 
filled with lub and joy; my heart was | OP’ generally. 
full. of lub for eberybody. ” “Not for your old Philada. Eighth mo. 1st, 1862, ¥ 
master too, Tamar?” “ Yes, sir, for my master es 
and. eberybody. ” Now who would say that this oie 
old woman had not heard the voice of God? PACKING FRUIT® 
And whose religious faith will bear a stronger j Kidd, 
test than hers ? the Marquigne 
Religion has afforded these people their only bane, who sends fr 
resource ; they have no amusements, no diver- f flowers from thé; 
sions, no ‘social visiting. The children have no| : i near Hampton 
playe—no games whatever. The “‘ praise house” a gland, to the E g h! 
(prayer house), as the hut in which they hold ” residence of the} 
eir meetings is called, is their only recreation. ~ subject to five 
Tiere, as one of their songs goes, they : miles’ carriage, is 
ise cessful in packii 
Sing and pra -: 
That nee . a , he can send i 
in sweet forgetfulness of their wrong. . a: and b we 
The night after the bacon arrived from Phila- ve that Pe Ln 
» delphia, the people on Pope’s plantation gather- SES be vdieo 
” as 4 
"ed a the “‘ praise house,” and sung and prayed * od. i 
till broad daylight. eon bah 
es 
PW | box or cask; then each buneh of gr es is be 
Some are so foolish as to interrupt and an-| by the hand over the center of a heet of p 
‘ticipate those that speak, instead of hearing | the fourjeorners of the rougl ibs 
and sae before they answer, which is un-| the stalk and nicely secured; a 
civil, as wel da lly. ~ Frees side in the box, and so on ail the 
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t, and so om, 
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ay be sent 
Neriably, packed 

sig ace Mf grapes, and 
‘dozen hes or apricots, in 


sived letters from employers, 


“the box i completed. 
le bloom is Fhe al 


hi@y had arrived as safe as if they 
a » taken from the trees that morning.— 
ournal of Health. 
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» GROWING THE TOMATO. 
t it seems thatewe do not, inasmuch 
p VilieS over elaborate tressle-work or frames, at 
or that used for peas; others simply 
ee apport, only previously — 
allowed to run unsupported 
psneerted i iu the ground, it admits 
pported, however much the ground 
whi it is rendered almost worth- 
to the crop.— Germantown Teleyraph. 


jwould suppose that at this late day we 

hee much all about cultivating the To- 

ily, see recommendations as to the best 

getting the most fruit. Some people trail 

e;"others trellis them; others 

~. ith brush about the size or a little 

down for them to run over; and 

= vines to creep over the ground 
. ¢ grot ith grass or straw. 

Wet have Pigg every mode here mentioned, 
‘ang weber. that whether the plants are 
over the ; yield is about the same. 

.and are not so productive. 

fer thé sticking process. It produces full 

grea oP as any other mode; and if the 

Y the rows to pick the fruit. 

are allowed to run over the 

che , the flavor of the tomato is more 

bythe natural attraction of the 

Miisides the:vines are all in a mass, and to 

| at the fruit is inconvenient to the pi picker and 
c¥ 
he. ‘ 
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KEEPING EGGS. 
a fere*any method by which eggs, if col- 
* io +4 itwhen perfectly fresh, can be kept until 
winter, and be as good as nemeggs, or ee 
. t=, They _ be on kept if laced 
ink they should 
os small end; we have long 


eet A small cupboar 

n Bhelves, boardedywith holes 
d en hold an e Rach on end, 

a »eontrivance. It should be 
ec in acool Gellar. Packing in salt, ashes, | 


he : 
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, &e., owes a7 of to the egg ve 
1d on ond Sabie ing heat by the 
“den. salt is no doubt useful.— Country Gen. 
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THE MOST COMMON FAULT IN SCHOOL noon, 
We very frequently recei¥e new school books 


for examination, and take tlfem up with a dis- 


position to give ‘them a friendly notice, but in 
nine cases out of ten meet with something on 
the first page that determines our decisidn 
against them. The feature that is so common, 


and that we regard a#so objectionable, is a se" ” 


ries of unintelligible @efinitions, definitions that 
are unintelligible, at least, to minds that are 
not familiar with the subject which the book is 
designed to teach. For ‘instance, we have 
now on our table a pile of school books by Hor- 
atio N. Robinson, LL. D., and we take up one 
entitled “The*Rudiments of Written Arith- 


metic,” when we find the first chapter headed 


Definitions, and commencing thus, wah 
i,'" Quantity is‘ anything that can be ip- 
creased, diminished or measured; as distance, 
space, weight, motion, time. ante 

2. A Unit is one, a single thing, or a de 
quantity. 

3. A Number is a unit, or a collection of 
units. 

4. An Abstract Number is a number used 
without reference to any particular thing or 
quantity; as 3, 24, 756.” 

We have no fault to find with these 
tions whenever they are in a proper place. 
objéction that we make is to their p 
the first page of a work designed to tea ru- 
diments of arithmetic. To, a child, having no 
knowledge of arithmetic, these words convey no 
meaning whatever. To lead his mind to a 
Soalelalie of the study, it would be just as pro- 
fitable to teach him to repeat abracadabra, or 
any other unmeaning sound. We remember 
perfectly well the time when we could recite 
“Murray’s Grammar” verbatim from begin- 
ning to end, and not a sentence in it conveyed 
any clear idea toour mind. When we repeated 
the definition of a verb, “A verb is a word 
which signifies to. be, to do, or to suffer,” a 
confused notion was excited that fas were talk- 
ing in a vague way about n; and 
~ believe this is a fair canal af tha ete. pro- 
duced by those learned and definitions 
with which it is so fashi to commence 
school books. — . 

A few men have most deli- 

and difficult task, “i of school 

ks, who had the instinctive perception of 
the powers and requirements of a child’s 
mind which is the most essential requisite 
for the undertaking. ,The most illus 


those is Warren Colburn, whose mode of eom- 
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* mencing his arithmetic forms, in our judgment, 

8 model for all sclisPbooks — : 

“How many thumbs have you on your wight 
hand? ' ° 
_ How many on your left? 
» “How many on both? © 
* One afd one are how many?” 

Proceeding frons the concrete to the abstract; 
letting the particular come before the general ; 
and reserving the definitions to the close of the 
study, when only can they be made intelligible. 
“Smith’s Grammar” displays in its author the 
same instinctive faculty for teaching, and we 
presume that there are many other school books 
free from the objection that we have been consid- 
ering. Weregard this objection as one of con- 
siderable importance. It is natural for the hu- 
man mind to desire knowledge, and if studies 
are presented at the right age and in the right 
way, children are always pleased with them. 
But when a child is set to study an abstruse 
definition which he cannot understand, the task 
is exceedingly irksome, and he is disgusted 
with the study at its very commencement. It 
is by tasks of this sort that children are turned 

0 the pleasure of learning, and are led to 

glect their studies, to play truant, and to cre- 
ate all the disorders that prevail in schools.— 
Scientific American. 


ITEMS. 


During the course of last year, the archives of an 

ol@ Welsh family were brought to light and re- 
d from the dust and obscurity of an attic in 
whieh they had long slumbered. They were found 
to Gomprise a series of books, papers and documents, 
from the fifteenth century to the middle of 
the eighteenth, some of them containing highly cu- 
tious matter. One book, which must have belonged 
to some member of the family who was engaged in 
diplomatic affairs, contains copies of between eighty 
and ninety letters of Queen Margaret of Anjou, and 
a number other interesting letters relating to the af- 
fairs of that period. Many portions of this book are 
in the Welsh language, and appear to be copies of 
ancient laws or customs, comprising the customs of 
the manor of Chirk, temp. Edward III. No other 
letters of Margaret of Anjou have been handed 
down. 

Dismrrective Acents.—There are a number of dis- 
infective agents; which will be found efficacious in 
removing offensive smells from damp mouldy cellars, 
yards, pools of stagnant water, decaying vegetable 
matter, &c. Either of the following will answer the 
purpose, while they cost but a trifle: 


1. Ome pint of the liquor of chloride of zinc, in one 
pailfal of water. This is, perhaps, the most effective 
of anything that can be used, and when thrown upon 
decaying vegetable matter of any description, will 
effectually destroy all offensive odors. 

2. Three or four pounds of sulphate of iron (c 
peras,) dissolved in a pailful of water, will, in m 
cases, be sufficient to remove all offensive odors. # 

3. Chloride of lime is best to scatter about damp 
we in yards, in damp cellars, and upon heaps of 

th 


. ~~ Motioxn.—Namerous experiments on the 


Intive heat and pulsati 
ent latitudes, have shown 
_ on an average, 78 tities it 


the Canadagtbey do not exeee B72) Thi t 
stance eongeiproot positive of the fact att 
transitions heat to cold vary the powers of pa 
sation. _The n wateh is uted to tit 
17,154 times ining hour is i 
a day, and consequen 
posing the year to > and 
watches do by care, preserve their power of 
for 100 years, we have the gross pumiber of I ¥01 
539,000 times for one time-piece.” Now, alt 
the watch is formed of Aard metal, and thérefore, 
all appearance, likely to endure long, yet (pos 
sesses within him a piece of machine posed of 
an extremely soft material, which beats mearly 
times every hour, 120,000 times each Gay, 
43,800,000 times per year, and consequently 
000,000 times in 100’ years, an age frequently ate 
tained by healthy persons who lead temperate Ii 
This piece of machinery is the heart. 


Mr. Gregory, the explorer of Northweate 
lia, had visited Melbourne, with several x 
and objects of interest which he had 4 
One was a new species of gourd, found at 
in lat. 20 S., lon. 117 E.; also a plat 
entirely new, the fruit of which, when fresh 
has a very strong smell resembling garlic j 
@ new species of palm, some kinds of. 
several handsome pearls. a 


Copyricat In Pxotocrapss is @ 
has'recently been agitated in Engla 
Baron Pollock has expressed a 
against the existence of cop 
law. He said, “I think the ¢ 
create new rights, and limit and 
in the opinion of those who 
law such rights ought to ex : 
tions of what is just, , and_ prop ‘a 
learned judge further gave his opiniéil, after e: 
ning all the authorities, “ that cop t ig, 
an artificial right”—“a crea’ the m 
law of each country, to be enj c 
under such regulations as the w of eac’ 
direct, and has no existence by th 
England.” A copyright bill for works 
before Parliament. This bill rec y 
by laws as now established, the “ " 
ings, drawings, and photographs k 
in such of their works.” ww 
. 6 ee Ce 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. ee 
Firour anp Meau.—Prices of Flour are 
with a very light demand both for ship 
home consumption. The sales were quite 
$5 50 for extra, and $575 a $6 25 for ext™ mi! 
per barrel, Small sales for home consumption at from 
$5 00 a $5 25 for superfine; $5440 $5 § 4 
tras, and $6 00 up to$7 for fancy lots—ace rding | 
quality. The very little Rye Flour or 
Meal here. quote the former at $3 
$3 374 per bbl., and the latter at $3 -¥ 
Grain.—There is more demand for 
of prime Pennsylvania and Southers 
$1 35, and for White $1400 150. By 
ward slowly, and sells at 80c. Gor He 
afloat, and 63c. in store, Ontsine! 
4 cents per bushel, and 43 Del: 
bushel. No sales of Barley or Mf 
Srxps.—TWere is very little seed ¢ 
Sales of Cloverseed at $5 25 pér.é ; 
is worth $2. Flaxseed is wan the c: 
$2 25 per bushel, . ba 
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